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CHAELES THOMSON'S NEW TESTAMENT: A DE- 
SCRIPTION OF THEEE MSS. IN THE LIBEAEY OP 
THE HISTOEICAL SOCIETY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 

BY ALBERT J. EDMUNDS. 

The librarian of the Historical Society has told me that, 
some time back in the seventies, an Irishman came up from 
a South Street junk-shop, saying that he had some manu- 
scripts which he thought were written " by one of the men 
who put his name to the Paper." Some twenty or twenty- 
five dollars were given for a pile of old matter, among which 
were the three MSS. before us. On the authority of Mr. 
Frederick D. Stone, they are in the handwriting of Charles 
Thomson. 

Before describing them, let us briefly glance at the dates 
of the author's life. Charles Thomson was an Ulsterman, 
born in 1729. He landed at Newcastle, Delaware, in 1741 
(says Lanman), or, according to Appleton, in 1740, which 
we may well prefer it to be, for that year is a famous date 
in the history of New Testament scholarship : it was in 1740 
that Muratori published his ancient Fragment at Milan. 
Charles Thomson was Secretary of the Continental Con- 
gress from 1774 to 1789, when he retired, albeit to Wash- 
ington's regret. At that time he had already begun his 
great translation, which was published in Philadelphia, by 
Jane Aitken, in 1808. The translator died in 1824, in his 
house still standing in its grove beside the old Gulf Road, be- 
yond Bryn Mawr College. That quiet eighteenth-century 
residence must ever be a sacred spot to the lover of the 
English Bible. 

No. I. The first of our MSS. is a leather folio Common- 
place-Boot, chiefly devoted to notes for the author's transla- 
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tion. There are learned discussions as to the best rendering 
of certain Greek words and theological terms. It will be 
remembered by students of the Sacred Writings that Thom- 
son's translation is notable not only for its sound erudition 
and scholarly care, but also for its singular freedom from 
traditional renderings. Wherever it was possible to trans- 
late a theological term with greater breadth and freshness, 
it was done, but only where an honest latitude was allowed 
by the original. Thus, the word " repentance," or, as the 
Douay version has it, " penance," is rendered by Thomson 
" reformation." John the Baptist cries, " Reform ! for the 
reign of the heavens is at hand." (Matt. iii. 1.) And he 
exhorts the Pharisees to "produce . . . fruits worthy of 
this reformation." 

Now, on the very first page of the Commonplace-Book 
we have a valuable remark upon a most important passage. 
The author says, under the heading of Aion, " A true knowl- 
edge of what I am inclined to think is the scriptural mean- 
ing of this, would have removed all difficulty from a text of 
Scripture which has given much trouble to many weak 
Christians— I mean Matt. xii. 31-33." He accordingly 
translates the well-known text in verse 32 : " Neither under 
the present dispensation, (namely, the Mosaical,) nor under 
the coming (namely, the Christian)." Here, as in other 
cases, he anticipates the Revised Version, which has " age" 
instead of " world" as an alternative reading. On page 
8 of this MS., Thomson defines an ^Eon as " an age, or 
the time of God's dealing with men in a particular way, 
whether of a longer or shorter duration." (Italics mine.) He 
then enters into a further discussion of the word as con- 
nected with the Jewish dispensation and the periods of 
Jubilee. 

The notes contain references to other English translations 
of various portions of Scripture, showing that Thomson 
made a point of gleaning from the experience of others, as 
all good scholars do. 

The story of his being led to translate the Septuagint by 
picking up different volumes of it at auction sales is per- 
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haps called in question by the following fragment, on a 
detached leaf, also, says Mr. Stone, in Thomson's hand- 
writing. Unfortunately, the sentence breaks off unfinished 
on an otherwise blank page ; but it is pretty plain that the 
writer is saying that he was led to translate the Septuagint 
(1) because he found it quoted so often in the New Testa- 
ment, and (2) because it was untranslated in our tongue. 
The fragment is this : 

" As the quotations which the writers of the New Testa- 
ment make from the Old, either to shew that the predictions 
of the prophets are fulfilled in J[esus] C[hrist] or to con- 
firm and enforce the doctrines they delivered, or convey 
their own thoughts on different subjects, are chiefly taken 
from the Sept[uagint] ; and as, upon inquiry, I could 
not find that there was any translation of this into Eng- 
lish . . ." 

It now becomes clear that Charles Thomson's inspiring 
motive to translate the Septuagint was the New Testament. 
I do not deny that he bought the Septuagint at sales, for he 
himself told Watson so; but the conclusion that the posses- 
sion of the volumes was the cause of his translating them is 
a popular fiction, and is contradicted by Thomson's unfin- 
ished sentence. That the New Testament was his inspiring 
motive is moreover stated by Watson himself in these words 
(" Collections of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania," 
Philadelphia, 1853, page 90): "Dr. Adam Clarke declares 
that no man can adequately understand the New Testament 
Scriptures who has not diligently read the Septuagint. It 
was a similar conception which made Mr. Thomson decline 
the proffered offices of President Washington, that he might 
give his days and nights to this his favourite study." More- 
over, we have three good reasons for concluding that the 
above unfinished sentence was neither more nor less than the 
beginning of a preface to the great translation : (1) because 
Watson (in the article already cited) tells us that he advised 
Thomson to write a preface (in which, by the way, he 
wanted him to embody the story of the auction sales) ; (2) 
because our extract is found in the very book which Thorn- 
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son used for gathering matter for his work; and (3) 
because the fragment exhibits the motive for translation 
alleged by Watson and quoted above. 

It will not be out of place here to quote the whole of 
"Watson's testimony to these things (Collections, page 
89): 

" Charles Thomson told me [that] while at [Thunder Hill] 
school, such was his ardor for knowledge, that having acci- 
dentally got hold of some loose leaves of the Spectator, by 
which he learnt its name and style, he so longed to possess 
the whole work, that he walked all night to Philadelphia on 
foot to buy it, and thence walked back in time to be no loser 
of his lessons in his class. 

" After he was initiated into Greek, and was yet a young 
man, be told me he actually walked to Amboy and back 
again, to visit a British officer there, a perfect stranger to 
him, who was said to have been a fine Greek scholar. He 
told me that, although he was then defective in that lan- 
guage, he was esteemed among the best scholars then in the 
city of Philadelphia, and for that reason was solicited by 
Dr. Franklin to become an assistant in the first Philadel- 
phia Academy. 

" His first passion for Greek literature was induced, as he 
told me, by a seeming accident. Passing an auction store, 
he heard the crier proclaiming the sale of an ' unknown 
outlandish book ;' he bid a trifle for it and got it. It proved 
to be a part of the Greek Sepluagint. When he had mas- 
tered it enough to understand it, his anxiety was extreme to 
see the whole ; but he could find no copy, until, strange to 
tell, in the interval of two years, passing the same store and 
looking in, he actually saw the remainder selling off, when 
he joyfully bought it at a few pence. I used to tell him the 
' Translation] which he made from that copy (the first, I be- 
lieve, in the English language), should have been furnished 
with the story as a proper subject for its preface. For this 
great work, on which he occupied himself so many years, is 
strangely enough without any introduction or advertisement 
to the reader. It wanted something of the kind, and a hint 
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to the common English reader that it was a book of great 
authority in biblical elucidation. His modesty kept him 
from giving any preface ; and being offered for sale without 
any published commendations from others, it did not receive 
its meed of praise, nor its proper pecuniary reimbursement. 
Dr. Adam Clarke declares," etc. (as quoted above). 

Before leaving the Commonplace-Book, we will mention 
that it contains a draft of a letter written to Abraham Shoe- 
maker, Jr., and dated "Harriton, April 1st, 1812." Ex- 
cept for the handwriting and the general matter of the MS., 
this letter seems to be the only indication of the author's 
personality, as many leaves are torn out at the beginning, 
and the book has no title. 

No. III. [sz'c] The second MS. (which we number 
chronologically as III., but which it is more convenient to 
describe now) is a folio in paper boards with a leather back, 
and contains the whole New Testament in Charles Thom- 
son's own handwriting, followed merely by a page of correc- 
tions and a few stray notes. This MS. seems to agree 
pretty closely with the printed edition, though it has a few 
notes not in this, together with some small differences in 
wording. It is full of corrections in the shape of erasures 
and pen-scorings, with newer translations inserted. As it 
does not agree word for word with the published edition, it 
is hardly likely to have been the copy used by the printer. 
The painstaking scholar evidently rewrote his translation 
several times ; and this brings us to 

No. II., our third MS., but chronologically second. This 
is perhaps the most interesting of the three, containing but 
few corrections and being a fine specimen of eighteenth-cen- 
tury calligraphy. It is a small quarto, bound in leather, 
and entitled on the back, in gilt, " Private Journal." But 
it is neither more nor less than another complete copy of 
the New Testament, with never a line of anything else ex- 
cept the inscription, "Not a correct copy," which stands 
with the title on one of the fly-leaves ; and the mark of 
authorship is given as " by C. T.," whereas No. III. has the 
name in full. Now this MS., No. II., represents an earlier 
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translation than the printed one. "Wherever there is a cor- 
rection in No. III., the underlying reading agrees with ISTo. 
II., at least as far as I have examined. jSTo. II. is there- 
fore nearer to the common translations, containing fewer of 
Thomson's peculiar renderings. Thus, in ISTo. III. and the 
printed edition, the word usually translated " kingdom" is 
rendered "reign;" but in 'No. II. it is " kingdom." Here 
are two examples : 



1. (Matt. vi. 10.) 

No. II. (Thomson's early 
MS.) 

" Thy kingdom come." 

2. (Eev. xii. 10.) 

" Now is come the sal- 
vation and the power 
and the kingdom of 
our God, and the 
authority of his 
Christ." 



No. III. (Thomson as 
printed.) 

' Thy reign come." 



" Now is come ' salva- 
tion and the power 
and 1 reign of our 
God and the author- 
ity of Christ him- 
self." 



Revised Version of 1881. 
" Thy kingdom come." 



; Now is come the 
salvation, and the 
power, and the king- 
dom of our God, and 
the authority of his 
Christ." (Margin:) 
" Or, Now is the sal- 
vation, and the power, 
and the kingdom, be- 
come our God's, and 
the authority is be- 
come his Christ's." 



It will be seen at once that ISTo. II. is here in verbatim 
agreement with the Revised Version. In ISTo. III., the word 
" kingdom" has been partially erased and " reign" written 
straight over it in thicker ink, while " his Christ" has been 
corrected, by a scoring and a caret, to " Christ himself." 
The presence of the definite article in No. III. where it is 
absent in the printed edition, is an example of that diver- 
gence in little words already pointed out. 

We will give as a final specimen of these MSS. the well- 
known passage in 1 Tim. iii. 16 : 



1 In the MS. a " the" stands in each of these places. 
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No. II. (Thomson's early 
MS.) 

1 " The pillar and firm 
support of the truth 
is (and confessedly- 
great is the mystery 
of this religion) : 
God hath been mani- 
fested in flesh, justi- 
fied by spirit, hath 
appeared to messen- 
gers, been proclaimed 
among nations, be- 
lieved on in the world, 
taken up in glory." 



No. III. (Thomson as 
printed.) 

"The pillar and firm 
support of the truth 
is (and unquestion- 
ably great is the mys- 
tery of this religion), 
God hath been mani- 
fested in flesh, justi- 
fied by spirit, hath 
appeared to messen- 
gers, been proclaimed 
among nations, be- 
lieved on in the world, 
taken up in glory." 



Revised Version of 1881. 

" And without contro- 
versy great is the 
mystery of godli- 
ness ; 2 He who was 
manifested in the 
flesh, justified in the 
spirit, seen of angels, 
preached among the 
nations, believed on 
in the world, re- 
ceived up in glory." 
2 {Margin:) "The 
word God, in place 
of He who, rests on 
no sufficient ancient 
evidence. Some an- 
cient authorities 
read which." 



Thomson's untheological tendency is exemplified here by 
the words " proclaimed," instead of preached, and " messen- 
gers," instead of angels. Let it not be supposed, however, 
that by untheological we mean irreligious. By his life he 
was known to be a devout man, but, as he said himself 
(according to John F. Watson), he belonged to no sect, 
though he had a leaning toward the Society of Friends. 
Indeed, the simple, untraditional translation of Charles 
Thomson, who was known even to the Indians as the man 
of truth, might well be regarded as the Quaker Testament. 
Anthony Purver, who, in 1764, endeavored to make a 
Quaker Bible, was no scholar, and signally failed, whereas 
Thomson's work was praised by the best English scholars 
from the first, and still continues to be so. Orme praises it in 
his " Bibliotheca Biblica" (Edinburgh, 1824), and Hartwell 

1 In the common translations, this opening phrase is included in the 
sentence which has preceded. The only difference here in the MSS. is 
in the word variously rendered " unquestionably" and " confessedly ;" 
and, as usual, the reading of No. II. underlies that of No. III., which is 
corrected in conformity with the printed edition. 
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Home, in his " Manual of Biblical Bibliography" (London, 
1839), which was really volume v. of the eighth edition of 
his great Introduction. 

As we have noticed that Thomson made use of the ex- 
perience of others, it will not be out of place to mention 
the chief English translations of the New Testament which 
appeared between 1611 and 1808. There were many at- 
tempts made, such as Purver's, but the following deserve 
notice as more or less efficient, — viz. (according to Orme), 
those of Worsley (" dissenter"), 1770 ; Wakefield (Unita- 
rian), 1792 (first edition) ; Archbishop Newcome, 1796 ; and 
Scarlett (Universalist), 1798. This last translates ai<6vw<; as 
ceonian (like Archdeacon Farrar) in Matthew xxv. 46, and 
elsewhere. Thomson was certainly influenced by his prede- 
cessors, probably by Gilbert "Wakefield more than others. 

In the Bidgway Library is preserved a copy of Thomson's 
Bible, presented by his nephew John Thomson in 1825. 
"We find here, twice inscribed, in different hands, the date 
of the translator's death, August 16, 1824. But the peculiar 
interest of this copy is that it contains numerous corrections 
in Charles Thomson's own hand. Often a slip is inserted, 
with a passage rewritten upon it ; sometimes whole leaves, 
while at the end of each volume are still more corrections. 
Isaiah ii. 2-9 is one of the passages rewritten. Moreover, 
throughout the Old Testament, the name Jehovah is substi- 
tuted for " the Lord," wherever the Hebrew warrants it. 
In a note opposite Genesis i., the translator says, " The 
copy of the Septuagint from which I have made the follow- 
ing translation is I. Field's duodecimo, printed at Cambridge 
in MDCLXV." 

Thomson's complete MSS., both of Septuagint and New 
Testament, together with some of his books, are in the pos- 
session of Allegheny College. 

Thomas Chase, one of the American revisers of the New 
Testament, writing to me, says, " Thomson's excellent 
translation was several times referred to in the Revision 
Committee, and always with great respect." Mr. Chase 
cannot remember, however, anything precise about such, 
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references, but admits that Thomson's translation would he 
regarded as confirmatory, and that even " any novel sugges- 
tion it made would be thought worth looking into." 

Among other living scholars who appreciate Charles 
Thomson's work may be mentioned Rendel Harris, of the 
University of Cambridge, who would sometimes quote the 
translation in his class-room when professor at Haverford 
College. 

It seems to me that a version of such sterling worth 
ought not to be left languishing on the shelves of old book- 
stores, to be bought as a bibliographical curiosity, as it now 
has too long been, but should be taken up by a good pub- 
lisher and re-edited with care. Neither Roman nor Genevan, 
neither High Church nor Low, of no sect and of no preju- 
dice, whether of unbelief or of over-belief, this American 
patriot of the Continental Congress, who lived to be ninety- 
four, and spent a glorious old age, in his home near Bryn 
Mawr, translating the records of our faith, ought to stand 
among us once more in the form of a newer and more 
accessible edition of his great work, " The Old and New 
Covenants." 



